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WHAT MRS. GILLIES, THE HOUSEKEEPER, KNOWS ABOUT IT, 


THE FORGED WILL. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Suapy’s perplexities were great. How to account to Mrs. 
Gillies for his long absence, without raising her woman’s 
curiosity, he knew not; and the knives! he thought. 
“Yes, I have the knives,” putting his hand to his 


pocket. While the domestic difficulties were being over- 
come, we will follow the stranger. He had told Shady 
not to hurry himself with the key, for the fresh air, and 
a stroll among the ruins, would better accord with his 
taste than to be again immediately immured in dust and 
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semi-darkness. While examining a curious archway, he 
heard horse hoofs, and looking down saw a man dis- 
mount, fasten his horse to a tree, and climb the bank 
through a place where the wall was very low, and would 
permit scaling easily. He soon cleared the wall, and 
stood upon the loose stones within the quadrangle. 

The stranger had time to observe him, being hidden 
in the shadow of the archway; there was nothing 
remarkable in his appearance; his dress was plain, his 
age a little more or less than sixty. The stranger, quit- 
ting the archway, advanced to meet him, looking fixedly 
upon his face while he spoke. 
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“Mr. Anthony Bloodworth, I think?” The horseman 
started, but replied in the affirmative. 

“T am glad,” said) the stranger; “I have long had 
this to deliver, and am glad to. be rid of it;” and he 
placed:in. his: hands a: small’ paper parcel; “but,” he said, 
before he relingnished his hold of it, “there: is some 
receipt or acknowledgment that T must Have.” 

“ What is it? what is it ?” asked Bloodworth; “I must 
see it before I can give a receipt.” 

“The receipt is written out for you—you have but to 
sign it.” Bloodworth opened the packet, ‘which contained 
two papers, with a letter. 

He glanced continually from the paper to the stranger, 
and at last, in a husky voice, asked him how long it had 
been in his possession. 

“T see,” he continued; “you were acquainted with my 
correspondent.” 

“Yes,” said the stranger, carelessly, “I knew him 
well.” 

“ Have you been: long about here?” asked Blood- 
worth, who was beginning to put the papers into his 
pocket, 


The stranger produced a small ink-horn, saying;. “Tlie: 


receipt, if you please.” 

“IT don’t know,” said Bloodworth: “I would: rather 
convey an important document in another way.. Why, if 
charged with this for me, did you wait to meet me: here, 
instead of seeking me at my own dwelling?” 

The stranger held the ink-horn. “Sigm the receipt, 
man,” he said, not deigning to answer his question. 

With much reluctance he drew out the papers, and 
doing as the stranger bade him, delivered the document 
into his hands. 

“What brings you here?” he said, looking nervously 
ab Him: 

“What timings vow here?” said the stramger. 

““My business,” answered) Bloodworth,. doggedly. 

“ Andi I wam brouglti here by your business and my 
pleasure:”” 

“ Had: yom any message?” asked the steward; cowed! 
by the stramgen's manner. 

“ o> otlier than I have delivered!;; it tell mo: low 
long: do: yom meam to pursue this work? Take my advice; 
repent andi malie a. clean breast of i. ar you will be 
caught im yomr own toils” 

“Them lie: lias: betrayed. me;;” saidi Bloodworth, “and 
you know ail.” 

““T. know enougin to advise: you: this.” 

Attthis moment: Giady- approacled with. the key ;, he 

made @ sort off gesture: to. the: steward,.as destitute: afi 
respeebh or cordiality as. itt could: well! be;. andj. turning: to 
the stranger, proffered the: key: and’ iis. guidance. 
i “This gentleman,” saidi the steward, in a lamb-like 
tone, which Shady was greatly surprised to hear, “is a 
friend of mine, Mr. Higgs, and as soon as I have waited 
on Sir Valary, I shall be glad to show him the few cu- 
riosities we have.” He was continuing his civil address, 
when the stranger, laying his hand on Shady’s shoulder, 
pointed to the gallery, and left him without reply. 

Whatever the papers were that Bloodworth had re- 
ceived, it was evident they had greatly altered the state 
of feeling in which he had crossed the wall. His leaden 
eyes were then as quiet as stagnant water—now his whole 
visage was agitated; he passed his hand nervously over 
his face, went towards the tower, and returned as if in 
uncertainty. He had ridden round in order to avoid 
Dr. Cruden, whom he had been told in the village, 
was at the Due, little expecting what he had met 
with. 

Guilt makes a coward: he feared every one he met. 
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Robinson, who was sitting on the stone steps of the 
cross carving devices on a stick with his new knife, looked 
with amazement at him, ashe saluted. him with kindness, 
and teld him gently where:to find his horse. 

Entering the kitehen, he spoke im the same tone to 
Mrs. Gillies, inquiring with respect and concern after 
Sir Valary and’ his daughter. Mrs: Gillies, to whom the 
sight of him was wormwood, could not help being struck 
with his altered tone, and put it down to repentance for 
his late misbehaviour. He asked for water, complained 
of weariness, and altogether stirred up something less 
akin to hatred than she was accustomed to feel for him. 
“You have had company to-day, Mrs. Gillies?” Suppos- 
ing he meant Dr. Cruden, Mrs. Gillies nodded. 

“T’m afraid you were not prepared for him.” 

“ As for that,” she said quickly, “we are not allowed 
enough to keep the house going at any time; however, 
he is a plain man, and never eats nor drinks.” 

“Dr. Cruden, you mean?” said the steward. 

“Who else comes here?” said the housckeeper. 

By various indirect questions, he ascertained that, so 
far as Mis. Gillies knew, the only person of the house- 
hold to whom the stranger had introduced himself was 
Shady Higgs. 

“The house ill kept!” said Bloodworth, after a pause. 
“Mrs. Gillies; L feaw that my good intentions towards 
Sir Valary, and the well-being of his estate, have gotten 
me a poor name, that T ill deserve.” 

“Well, I hope you don’t deserve all that is said of 
you,” she: answered blandly; “‘there’s many as say the 
money: thatiought. to, gm for tle proper keeping of the 
house, as: Sir Valary’s: Rouse ought to be kept, is worse 
than sunk im the sem. I know, for my part, I’d rather be 
the poorest on earth tham rich with such gains; and if 
it was not for the love:to Sir Valary and my young lady, 
I'd sooner be in a close: cottage; with bread enough and 
no care, aud nothing expected from me, than be in a 
corner of a great place like this,,with such stint allow- 
ance. Why, you may believe mg; if I wasn’t to contrive 
and to contrive, and keep us tlimee down here at a very 
near rate, I could. never male: what I have enough to 
serve Sir Valary and my young: lady, even as well as I 
do serve tliem The worlél iis clianged a good deal, for 
the housekeeper of Parker’: Daw to be put to the shifts 
I am; andi since» yom give: me tlie liberty to speak, Mr. 
Bloodwerth,”” slie: continnedj, growing eloquent on the 
strengtit eff tlie: steward’s: silimes;, “I may tell you, that 
if things: go om much longer;. tere is:them: that will look 


into it. andi Knowr tlie reasom wiiy;, andi I’ve heard as 
/ much: as: that;. andi a little mone:teax.” 


Bloodworth sat perfeetlysilent; he may have heard all 
the housekeeper’s oration, or he may not: probably the 
latter, for he looked abstracted, and, taking his hat, said, 
“T have a little work outside—some one to speak to—you 
need not let Sir Valary know that I am here, until my re- 
turn; and for the matter of stint, Mrs. Gillies, you will be 
pleased to remember that I am but a servant like your- 
self: I have not the ordering of Sir Valary’s mind about 
his money.” 

“What has come to the man?” said the housekeeper, 
as she watched him through the heavy stone window: “I 
never thought to hear him own himself a servant; some- 
thing has taken him down since he was last here.” With 
his head bent down, and his hands folded behind his back, 
he walked slowly towards the spot where he had left 
Shady and the stranger. He met the former, advancing 
towards the tower. 

“ What have you done with Mr. Vandercroft,” he said, 
looking sharply up. 

“Mr, ——?” Shady asked, not catching the name. 
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“My friend, whom I left with you; I wish to see 
him.” 

“The gentleman is in the portrait gallery,” said Shad- 
rach, “and has no desire for company.” 

« Not for yours, perhaps.” 

“You are correct, Mr. Bloodworth, for he requested 
me to go; but I did not take it to be personal, as he de- 
sired to be locked in, that none might intrude.” 

“ Where’s the key ?” 

“The key ?” said Shady, looking at him calmly. 

“Yes, the key,” repeated Bloodworth, his natural fierce- 
ness returning; “I tell you I wish to see him.” 

“You ean see him,” said Shady, looking up as if cal- 
culating, “at eleven o’clock to-morrow, if you will ride so 
far.” 

“ Bloodworth could scarcely speak for emotion, but 
controlling himself said, “Shady, my friend, you are 
disposed to be pleasant, but do not trifle with me just 
now. Letme have thekey: I must see this man; what 
reason did he give you for saying he would not see 
me ?” 

“T do not know that you were in his thoughts at all,” 
said Shady, calmly, “ when he said he wanted no intru- 
ders; but I believe I know his reason for seeking seclu- 
sion.” 

“You do?” said Bloodworth, his lips growing white, 
and his eyes fixed earnestly upon him. 

“Yes, he preferred to be alone.” 

“Ts that all? Then give me the key.” 

“T am under promise.” 

“Give me the key,” said Bloodworth, choking with ill- 
concealed passion. . 

“Nay, then, if you are bent on it, I must return with 
you and explain, and leave the gentleman, whose name 
I could not catch, to arrange with you, according as he 
is affected.” 

The cool getermination with which Higgs said this, 
exhausted the remains of the steward’s temper, and he 
demanded the key in violent language, Shady remain- 
ing perfectly unmoved, though his face became serious, 
and expressed as much aversion as he could feel. 

“It is better that your venom should fall upon the un- 
worthy,” he said, with a placidity that only exasperated 
the railer. How far the altercation would have proceed- 
ed is, doubtful, but happily for Higgs, it was suddenly 
closed by Dr. Cruden. 

“ Mr. Bloodworth, I was told, when at a short distance 
from the honse, that you must have entered it about the 
time that I left; now I particularly wish to have some 
conversation with you, so I turned my horse; Higgs, it 
is private business,” he said, nodding to Shady, who, 
with an air of much satisfaction, left the steward with 
one far better able, as he felt, to cope with him than 
himself. 

The doctor looked at his watch. “I have already spent 
some hours here, Mr. Bloodworth, and am far beyond my 
usual time for dinner; but I am so deeply interested in 
the affairs of your master, that I am determined if pos- 
sible to come to some understanding with you as to—— 
that——in fact, pray Mr. Bloodworth, what is the mean- 
ing ofall this? I find Sir Valary suffering from severe 
nervous shocks, owing entirely to your interviews with 
him. Though known to be one of the richest men in the 
county, and possessing as liberal a heart as a gentleman 
of his station ought to have, his household, I find, is 
limited to bare necessities, and even the young: lady his 
daughter has no command of money. What does it all 
mean, Mr. Bloodworth? I must tell you in plain Eng- 
lish that the whole is laid at your door.” 

All this was said in the heat and rapidity of indigna- 





tion, and it was about the last kind of attack that the 
doctor had meditated making. He had ridden back has- 
tily, and had settled as he rode what would be the wisest 
way of handling the steward so as to get at the secret. 
“TI must take him quietly,” he said to himself, “ make no 
charges, suspect nothing;” and he had even prepared the 
opening of his harangue; but the sight of Bloodworth, his 
face inflamed with passion, looking much as Marjory had 
described him on his last visit to Sir Valary, had com- 
pletely thrown him off his balance, and all his wise re- 
solutions went to the winds. The steward felt the ad- 
vantage of his position, and said somewhat sullenly, “If 
Sir Valary had any complaint to make of him, he would 
hear it from himself: he was answerable to no one else; 
and with regard to the expenditure of the household, he 
was not responsible for that; but Sir Valary was not the 
only rich man in the world, that chose rather to live like 
a poor one; however, it was not his duty to interfere in 
such matters: he supposed Sir Valary had a right to 
spend or save without accounting to any one.” 

“ Well, well, well, well,” said the doctor, vexed with him- 
self for his rashness, “I spoke hastily; but you must 
know, Bloodworth, that you are the talk of the country, 
and that people consider you have obtained such an in- 
fluence over Sir Valary, that you can get him to consent 
to anything, and therefore, all the hard measures with 
tenants, and the penurious way in which he lives, are 
ascribed to you.” 

Bloodworth shrugged his shoulders. “TI never cared 
much for what people said of me,” he answered. 

“Very good,” said the doctor; “it’s a fine thing to 
have a clear conscience; but what I want to know is, 
why, latterly, your visits have excited him so strangely.” 

After a short pause, Bloodworth, who kept his eyes 
fixed on the ground all the time, scarcely raising them, 
said, “Sir Valary is very much altered lately; things 
that did not fret him, fret him now; the business that I 
am obliged to tell him, makes him furious—that is no 
fault of mine.” 

“ But your own behaviour the last time?” said the doc- 
tor, in a voice which showed that Bloodworth’s words 
had not been without some effect. 

“ Well, I was wrong, and I own it; I am a bad tem- 
per; I get ill-will every way; there is not a tenant that 
wouldn’t shoot me if he could; the people at the house 
hate me worse than a dog; the Squire has no name bad 
enough for me—and all because I follow out Sir Valary’s 
directions; and then, when I go to him to tell him what 
I’ve done, and find him take everything the wrong way, 
it puts me off, and I forget myself; I did last time, I 
know it, and I am sorry for it.” 

He said this with an air of so much candour, with 
something so like injured innocence, that he quite won 
the doctor, who was a far better adept in detecting the 
evil workings of the body, than the secret mischiefs of 
the mind. 

“ But,” he said, considerably mollified, “you have 
been in Sir Valary’s secrets for many years; can’t you, 
now, help us to deliver his mind from some very op- 
pressive burden—we know not what—that lies on it? 
Don’t you know of anything which leads him to this 
strange way of living, which it would be better for his 
friends also to know ?” 

“ Supposing I did, sir,” said Bloodworth, “ have I any 
right to betray my master’s confidence? But can you 
suppose, sir, that he would tell me anything except 
about money matters, that he would keep from Miss De 
la Mark, or from you ?” 

What could the doctor say to so much reason? “It 
is really very mysterious,” he said, after a pause. “Well, 
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as I have undertaken Sir Valary’s medical condition, 
you cannot wonder that I am in every way interested for 
his health; and I assure you I tremble to think of his 
having such another attack as the last one you left him 
inP” 

“You see, sir,” said Bloodworth, very well satisfied 
with the victory he had gained, “I get sore at heart 
sometimes; but I promise you to do my best to tell him as 
little to vex him as I can, and I hope I’ll learn to keep my 
own temper, as I ought to do; and if you would be so 
good as to make my peace with my young lady, sir, I 
should be glad;” and so they parted, the doctor going 
towards the house, with a mixed feeling. “The man 
speaks fair enough; but thtn, here is this about Bet 
Eggs. IfI could have asked him about that—I almost 
wish I had; it was on the tip of my tongue; however, it 
was as well tokeepitin. Ill have a little talk with Mar- 
jory, and calm her feelings towards him.” 

Bloodworth meantime stood watching him as he went. 
“Tf I could dispose of all my troubles as easily as this,” 
he thought, “I shouldn’t have much to fear;” and a bit- 
ter and derisive smile for a moment rested on his fea- 
tures. To obtain the key of the portrait gallery was now 
his business. When he returned to the tower, in search 
of Shady, he found the librarian quietly resting in one 
of the deep windows, arranging some plants for his 
young lady, while awaiting the call of Sir Valary. 

“ Higgs, I hope you've come to your senses.” 

Shady smiled. 

“ Come, I’ve been hindered long enough; let me have 
that key.” 


Shady immediately produced it. “You will return 


it to me, Mr. Bloodworth, when you have done with it, 
as it is my office to lay all the keys on Sir Valary’s 


table at night.” 

“ Higgs,” said the steward, as he clutched the key, 
“T have been a good friend to you and yours: are you 
joining with the rest against me ?” 

Shady, raising his eyebrows, looked at him without 
answering. 

“TI say, are you going to turn against me?” he re- 
peated. 

“ Not that I am aware of,” said Shady. 

* You'll all know better, some day.” 

“ That I believe, in most things. For myself, I hope it 
sincerely; but in this particular, I do not quite see your 
meaning.” 

“Yes, you do; you don’t take me in with your mock 
simplicity. You know how I’ve helped you, and your 
grandmother before you.” 

“Tam no mocker, Mr. Bloodworth,” said Shady, with 
dignity, “and I deny that you have ever helped me; 
how you helped my grandmother Elizabeth you best 
know.” 

“Ah! there it is, there’s the gratitude I get,” said 
Bloodworth, who felt that Shady was in no spirit to be 
tampered with. “I wish I'd never seen one of your 
name,” he growled, as he was leaving the apartment. 

“Mr. Bloodworth,” said Shady, with a slight cough, 
“you'll excuse miy calling you back, but I should be 
sorry to forget my duty, through any natural rising of 
the heart, against your very unmerited and unexpected 
attack, and therefore, in order to save you unnecessary 
trouble, may I ask whether you require that key for the 
same purposes which induced you to demand it before ?” 

“ Of course I do,” said Bloodworth quickly. 

“ Ah!” said Shady, “I guessed it might be so; then 
permit me to say, that the gentleman whose name I could 
not catch is no longer there” 

“Not there? 
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“No,” said Shady, again turning to his plants; “ hay. 
ing pledged myself to preserve him in privacy, and 
concluding that you would again demand the key, I in- 
formed him of my dilemma, which was that I must fail 
in respect either to him or to you; upon which he 
departed.” 

“ Which way ?” muttered the steward, as soon as he 
could control his voice to utter the words, 

“TI didn’t think he would wish to be followed,” said 
Shady, coolly, “and therefore did not observe him.” 

“ Let him go!” said the steward, with an oath, throw- 
ing the key to Shady; “I'll remember you for this.” 

“And I'll do my best to forget you for this,” said 
Shady, rubbing his leg, against which the key had struck 
with some force. “In some way or other, I fear he is a 
bad man. How pleasant to turn to these innocent 
things!” tenderly looking at the flowers, “after conten- 
tion with the rude passions of men—yes, and even of 
women,” he mentally added, as Mrs. Gillies crossed his 
mind. 





BUXTON. 


You ask what took me to Buxton? You have heard of 
old Dr. Sydenham, and of the gout from which he 
suffered himself, and did so much to cure in others. A 
martyr to this disease, which I inherit from my sires, 
I had tried many a cure, and been so often advised to 
go to Aix-la-Chapelle, or Wiesbaden, that I was seriously 
meditating a continental trip, when an eminent medical 
friend said, “Try a month at Buxton; I have seen more 
good done by the waters there, than by any of the 
continental spas.” I accordingly dropped all idea of 
crossing the Channel this season, and, packing up my 
traps, set out for Buxton. 

This pleasant watering-place is situated on the western 
side of the north part of Derbyshire, which is:marked by 
“the true mountain limestone, that rises into tall hills 
and sinks into deep valleys, and spreads laterally over a 
vast extent of area.” The country in the neighbourhood 
is moorland, and the high mountain range is called the: 
Perak, by which is to be understood—not, as many on 
hearing this expression suppose—one high hill’with a 
sugar-loaf summit, but the whole range, about twenty 
miles long and sixteen broad, forming the southern 
extremity of the mountain range sometimes called the 
“ English Apeninnes.” 

Having reached Manchester by rail, we had the option 
of going to Buxton by train, for two-thirds of the journey, 
the remainder being performed by coach, or of taking an 
omnibus all the way. We chose the latter, stage-coach 
travelling being now a rarity. Nor did we regret it. 
The day was an exception to many which preceded and 
followed it, the company was pleasant, and the drive- 
beautiful. The last stage, of seven miles from Whaley 
Bridge, was a contrast to the first part of the journey, 
where for the most part we had level roads and fertile: 
scenery. Now we had an ascent of five miles across the 
hills of Derbyshire. No easy task had coachy to get his 
horses over this formidable road, rendered now, how- 
ever, in some places more easy, by the improvements 
effected by “John Metcalfe, the blind engineer.” The 
summit reached, we had then a steep descent of two 
miles, in the course of which we were much indebted to- 
the slipper-drag, with which all the conveyances in 
Derbyshire are furnished, and literally “ dropped down ” 
on Lower Buxton, with its lovely Quadrant and magnifi- 
cent Crescent—down-hill only to rise again, for the 
coach, after depositing a passenger or two at the corner” 


‘| of the Quadrant, by a very steep ascent entered Higher 
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Buxton, for which most of the passengers seemed to be 
bound. 

Leaving our luggage at the inn, we set forth on a 
cruise for lodgings. Here we may state, once for all, 
that the charge for these was more moderate by far than 
ijn many other watering-places I have visited. For the 
sum of from eight to fourteen shillings a week, inclusive 
of service and gas, a comfortable bedroom and common 
parlour can be procured. This last was to us a new 
feature in lodging-life; but I found it pleasant, having 
had the good fortune to meet a succession of pleasant, 
intelligent, and Christian people. Where a person 
wishes to be quite alone, he may procure a parlour to 
himself, with a bedroom, for £1 per week. Of course 
there are rooms at a higher figure, to suit those whose 
purse is longer, while those who wish to be saved the 
trouble of catering for themselves, can be accommodated 
at a fixed rate per day or week, in any of the numerous 
and well-conducted hotels. 

The air of Buxton is very clear, dry, and bracing, the 
elevation of the lower part being more than 1000 feet 
above the level of the sea. This of itself contributes 
much to the recovery of health in those whose systems 
have been weakened by the long endurance of suffering 
from rheumatism and gout, for the cure or relief of which 
the mineral waters of this spa are so justly celebrated. 
Long indeed have they maintained their celebrity. They 
were used medicinally at avery early age. Queen Mary 
at a later period, when in the custody of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, frequented them. The modern arrangements 
for the visitors’ comfort are very excellent. Gushing up 
from the bowels of the earth, in springs which discharge 
the water at a regular temperature of 82°, and at the 
rate of upwards of 100 gallons per minute, these tepid 
streams are collected in baths of different sizes. Many 
patients are advised to commence their course by taking 
one or more hot baths; and a splendid range of these has 
recently been erected at one end of the Crescent. At 
these, and also at the natural baths, every comfort is 
provided—towels kept warm on a large heated metal 
pipe; comfortable dressing-rooms; an iron crane and 
wooden apparatus for lowering into the water those who 
are so crippled as to be unable to walk in themselves ; 
mos civil attendants, to render the bathers all manner 
of assistance in the way of drying and friction; the 
douche pump, for the forcible impulsion of a stream of 
water on any particular part of the body; strong iron 
chains and ropes suspended from the roof, by which 
those getting the douche or learning to float may hold 
on: these are a few of the many provisions in the large 
natural baths, the dimensions of which are twenty- 
seven feet long and twelve feet broad, the depth being 
four feet six inches. 

Rather an amusing scene is the getting of the douche, 
end no joke the giving of it, as I found to my cost. 
Waiting one day on a friend in the bath-hall, I saw a 
bather, in the absence of the attendant, looking wistfully 
round, and, conjecturing that he wished to hare the 
‘louche, I volunteered my services, which were accepted, 
“if it would not be too much trouble.” “No trouble at 
all,” was my answer, in ignorance of the nature of the 
work into which I had stepped. Soon, however, I found 
myself in trouble, for the work of pumping proved so 
heavy, that ere long I was in a sea of perspiration, and 
my arms like to break. I hoped the recipient of the storm 
I made to play on a rheumatic shoulder would soon 
give the signal to stop; but as his powers of patient en- 
durance far exceeded mine of active infliction, I. was 
at length glad to say, letting go the handle, “I hope, sir, 
you have had enough of it, for I assure you I have.” 
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On conversing afterwards with one of the attendants, I 
learned that my estimate of the labour was not overrated. 
He declared one of the few wants of the baths to be a 
steam engine for giving the douche. 

Found by analysis to be made up chiefly of carbonate 
of lime, with a small proportion of muriate of soda and 
sulphate of lime, these waters are very transparent, and 
remarkably buoyant. They are also drunk in small 
quantities at St. Anne’s well, presided over by three 
widows, who divide the receipts, the payment being 
either a trifle a day, or a small sum at the end of the 
stay. Their curative powers in many instances are very 
remarkable. So strong is their action on the human 
system, that they cannot with impunity be used as a 
bath day after day continuously, while it is not safe to 
remain in the water longer than ten minutes at a time. 
It cannot be too earnestly impressed on all visitors that 
they should, ere using the waters, consult one or other 
of the able and intelligent medical practitioners resident 
in the town. I conversed with many gouty and rheu- 
matic sufferers, who in the course of a few weeks had 
experienced great relief from the waters of Buxton; and 
I may add my own testimony to that of many others, 
for the attacks of my enemy have been rendered much 
less frequent, and when they do come, are greatly 
modified. 

The charge for a hot bath is half-a-crown. For the 
natural baths there are two rates of payment: first class 
being two shillings, and second class one shilling; but 
the latter, being in all respects as comfortable as the for- 
mer, are generally resorted to. Admission to a bath is 
procured by a ticket purchased at a shop in the Crescent, 
and no gratuities are allowed to the attendants. 

On entering Buxton from Manchester, a large octa- 
gonal building on the left attracts notice. This was 
once the stables of the Duke of Devonshire, but in 1858 
he made them over to the sick poor, and they have been 
converted into a comfortable hospital, over the door of 
which is a tablet recording this act of munificence on 
the Duke’s part. For many years there had been the 
Buxton Bath Charity, by which free advice was given to 
poor patients, with a weekly gratuity and the use of the 
baths for three weeks. In 1859, the Devonshire Hos- 
pital was opened, and is admirably arranged for the 
accommodation of 100 patients. Sufferers from all parts 
of the country are admitted on an order from a sub- 
scriber. They have bed, board, medical attendance and 
the baths for three weeks. One apartment in the hos- 
pital, with several beds, is set apart as a general accident 
room. This is found very useful, accidents frequently 
occurring at the numerous lime works in the neighbour- 
hood. Admission is given to visitors at certain hours 
by tickets, which can be. procured for 6d. each, the pro- 
ceeds of the sales being laid out in the purchase of books 
and periodicals for the inmates. We saw lying on the 
table of the men’s sitting-room, a well-thumbed copy of 
the “Sunday at. Home.” The advantages of even a 
three weeks’ sojourn under Buxton treatment, are fully 
shown by the fact that of 1000 patients in 1859, only 
sixty were dismissed without deriving benefit. This 
noble institution is supported by voluntary contributions. 
We most heartily commend it to the favourable consider- 
ation of the benevolent among our readers. 

Buxton is possessed of all manner of attractions to 
the visitor—a lovely park of many acres, with serpentine 
walks, water-ponds, cascades, and rustic bridges—a band 
of music playing forenoon and evening; comfortable 
seats for invalids, and, though last not least, covered 
colonnades of upwards of 170 yards in length, where in 
wet weather an ample amount of exercise can be taken. 
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And truly, in a rainy season like the summer of 1860, 
this was no small benefit. How frequent must have been 
the entrance in many a diary, “Rain, rain, incessant 
rain.” Would you wish to get some idea of Buxton on 
a rainy afternoon—then I wish I could take you with 
me and give you a glimpse of the crowded colonnades— 
the loungers at the hotel doors—the applications for 
letters and papers at the post-office window—here and 
there a Bath chair conveying an invalid—the handsome 
shop of the bookseller in the Crescent, well filled with 
customers—one wishing a ticket for a bath, another a 
copy of the morning paper, a third a “ Derbyshire Rose,” 
containing a variety of views of Buxton and the neigh- 
bourhood; while in the lobby adjoining the shop, and lead- 
ing to the reading-room, one group might be discovered 
looking at a map of the relative heights of mountains in 
Great Britain, and calculating how many feet they were 
above the sea-level when they stood on the top of Axe 
Edge, while others are admiring some photographic 
views of the scenery of the Peak. On the lovely ter- 
races facing the Crescent may be seen some rendering 
strict obedience to their doctor’s orders, to “ be much in 
the open air,” and, umbrella over head, pacing the walks 
with the utmost vigour, while the scene is enlivened by the 
occasional arrival of a travelling carriage—all splashed 
and dirty—driving up in hot haste to the “ Old Hall,” or 
“St. Anne’s,” or the “ Grove,” or the “ Royal,” or some 
other of the many hotels which afford a ready welcome 
to visitors. Moving onwards to Higher Buxton, the 
market-place is better filled than usual, by those who 
have been glad to stroll under its friendly cover. The 
fine open square with the “Eagle Hotel and Parade,” 
presents a somewhat deserted appearance, for few who 
can help it care about venturing out, so that it is to 
those who are within, that an old man, basket in hand, 
trudging his weary way, makes the eloquent announce- 
ment, “ Water-cresses—fine water-cresses!” Advancing 
on our route, we find the lower rooms of the smaller 
inns, the “Queen’s Head,” the “Seven Stars,” the “Sun,” 
the “Cheshire Cheese,” the “Swan,” filled with groups 
engaged in various avocations—some reading, others 
chatting over the cup “ which cheers but not inebriates,” 
and others smoking pipes and drinking beer. 

Yet it was not always rain, and occasionally we had 
an opportunity of making some pleasant~excursions to 
some of those objects of interest with which the neigh- 
bourhood of Buxton abounds. And truly we were never 
at a watering-place where these are to be ‘had in such 
ample variety. Wemade good use of the fair weather 
which did smile on us. We bent our steps to Corbar 
Hill, with its varied walks constructed on the site of old 
quarries. We climbed to the top of Axe Edge, one of 
the highest points of the Peak. We visited Solomon’s 
Temple, by aroad through a wood swarming with rabbits, 
in which the visitor is warned from all trespassing by the 
ominous notice, “ Keep the road. Alarm guns and dog- 
spears are set in this wood.” We walked through Ash- 
wood Dale, and gazed at the Lover’s Leap. We made 
our way withoat a guide by Wormhill to Chee Tor, a 
a great limestone rock rising perpendicularly to the 
height of 300 feet from the banks of the river Wye. 
We paid a visit to Chelmarton, a very old village with a 
quaint church, built in 1111, having the highest spire in 
England in respect of the elevation of the ground on 
which it stands; and we made out a trip to'the “ Cat 
and Fiddle,” being the stone design above the door of 
a solitary inn on a bleak barren moor, from which a fine 
view of truly Highland scenery is to be obtained. 

All these excursions we made on foot, and any mode- 
rately good pedestrian may easily do so. How we were 
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indebted to Mr. Nall’s good omnibus, all will bear testj- 
mony who have visited the scenes worth visiting at a 
little distance from Buxton. We close our present notice 
by mentioning as a farther inducement to visitors, that 
in the different churches—Episcopal, Methodist, and In- 
dependent—the gospel is faithfully preached by evan- 
gelical and pains-taking clergymen, while arrangements 
are made by which an evening prayer meeting is held 
on different nights of the week in the different places 
of worship. 
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Ow the 25th of June, 1812, one of the harpooners belong. 
ing to the “ Resolution,” of Whitby, under my com- 
mand,* struck a whale by the edge of a small floe of 
ice; assistance being promptly afforded, a second boat's 
lines were attached to those of the fast-boat in a few 
minutes after the harpoon was discharged; the remainder 
of the boats proceeded to some distance in the direction 
which the fish seemed to have taken. In about a 
quarter of an hour, the fast-boat, to my surprise, again 
made a signal for lines. As the ship was then within: 
five minutes’ sail, we instantly steered towards the boat, 
with the view of affording assistance by means of a spare 
boat we still retained on board. Before we reached the 
place, however, we observed four oars displayed in signal 
order, which, by their number, indicated a most urgent 
necessity for assistance. Two or three men were at the 
same time seen seated close by the stern, which was 
considerably elevated, for the purpose of keeping it 
down, while the bow of the boat, by the force of the line, 
was drawn down to the level of the sea, and the har- 
pooner, by the friction of the line round the bollard, was 
enveloped in smoky obscurity. At length, when the 
ship was scarcely one hundred yards distant, we per- 
ceived preparations for quitting the boat. The sailors’ 
pea jackets were cast upon the adjoining ice; the oars 
were thrown down; the crew leaped overboard; the bow 
of the boat was buried in the water; the stern rose 
perpendicularly, and then majestically disappeared. The 
harpooner having caused the end of the line to be 
fastened to the iron ring at the boat’s stern was the 
means of its loss; and a tongue of the ice, on which was 
a depth of several feet of water, kept the boat, by the 
pressure of the line against it, at such a considerable 
distance as prevented the crew from leaping upon the 
floe. Some of them were therefore put to the necessity 
of swimming for their preservation, but all of them 
succeeded in scrambling upon the ice, and were taken 
on board the ship in a few minutes. It may be here 
observed, that it is an uncommon circumstance for a fish 
to require more than two boats’ lines in such a situa- 
tion; none of our harpooners, therefore, had any scruple 
in leaving the fast-boat, never suspecting, after it had 
received the assistance of one boat with six lines, or up- 
ward, that it would need any more. 

Several ships being about us, there was a possibility 
that some person might attack and make a prize of the 
whale, when it had so far escaped us that we no longer 
retained any hold of it; as such, we set all sail the ship 
could safely sustain, and worked through several narrow 
and intricate channels in the ice in the direction I ob- 
served tho fish had retreated. After a little time, it was 
descried by the people in the boats at a considerable 
distance to the eastward; a general chase immediately 
commenced, and within the space of an hour three har- 





* Captain Scoresby, ¥.z.s. “The Northern Whale Fishery.” Tub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society. ; 
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poons were struck. We now imagined that the fish was 
secure, but our expectations were premature. The whale 
resolutely pushed beneath a large ‘floe that had been 
recently broken to pieces by the swell, and soon drew all 
the lines out of the second fast-boat, the officer of which, 
not being able to get any assistance, tied the end of 
his line to a hummock of ice and broke it. Soon after- 
wards, the other two boats, still fast, were dragged 
against the broken floe, when one of the harpoons drew 
out. The lines of only one boat, therefore, remained 
fast to the fish, and this, with six oright limes out, was 
dragged forward into the shatterefl floe with astonishing 
force. Pieces of ice, each of which*were sufficiently large 
to have answered the purpose of a mooring for the ship, 
were wheeled about by the strength of the whale; and 
such was the tension and elasticity of the line, that 
whenever it slipped clear of any mass of ice, after turn- 
ing it round into the space ‘between any two adjoining 
pieces, the boat and its crew flew forward through the 
crack with the velecity ef an arrow, and never failed to 
launch several feet upon the first mass of ice that it en- 
countered. 

While we scoured the .sea around the broken floe of 
the ship, and while the ice was attempted am vain hy the 
boats, the whale continned to press forward inan easterly | 
direction towards the sea. At length, when fourteen | 
lines, about 1680 fathoms, were drawn from the fourth 
fast-boat, a slight entanglement of the line broke it-at 
the stern. The fish again made its -escape, takingalong 
with ita boat and twenty-eight lines. Themnitediength 
of the lines was 6720 yards,or upwards of ‘three Hnglish 
miles and three-quarters—value, with the ‘boat, above 
£150 sterling. The obstruction of tthe sunken boat to 


the progress of the fish «must have been immense,gnd 
that of the lines likewise considerable, the weight of ‘the 


lines alone being thirty-five hundred weight. So long 
as the fourth fast-boat, through the medium of its lines, 
retained its hold of the fish, we searched the adjoining 
sea with the ship in vain, but in a short time after the 
line was divided we got sight of the object of pursuit at 
the distance of near two miles to the eastward of the ice 
and boats, in the open sea. One boat only with lines, 
and two empty boats, were reserved by the ship. Having, 
however, happily fine weather and a breeze of wind, we 
immediately gave chase under all sails, though it must 
be confessed, with the insignificant force by us, the dis- 
tance of the fish, and the rapidity of its flight considered, 
we had but very small hopes of success. At length, 
after pursuing it five or six miles, being at least nine 
miles from the place where it was struck, we came up 
with it, and it seemed inclined to rest after its extra- 
ordinary exertion. The two dismantled or empty boats 
having been furnished with two lines each, (a very 
inadequate supply,) they, together with the one in good 
state of equipment, now made an attack upon the whale. 
One of the harpooners made a blunder ; the fish saw the 
boat, took the alarm, and again fled. I now supposed 
it would be seen no more; nevertheless, we chased 
nearly a mile in the direction I imagined it had taken, 
and placed the boats to the best of my judgment in the 
most advantageous situations. In this instance we were 
extremely successful. The fish rose near one of the 
boats, and was immediately harpooned. In a few 
minutes, two more harpoons entered its back, and lances 
were plied against it with vigour and success. Ex- 
hausted by its amazing exertions to escape, it yielded 
itself at length to its fate, received the piercing wounds 
of the lances without resistance, and finally died with- 
out a struggle. After all, it may seem surprising that 
it was not a particularly large individual, the largest 
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lamina of whalebone only measuring nine feet six inches, 
while those affording twelve feet bone are not uncommon. 
The quantity of line withdrawn from the different boats 
engaged in the capture was singularly great. It 
amounted altogether to 10,440 yards, or nearly six 
English miles. Of these, thirteen new lines were lost, 
together with the sunken boat, the harpoon connecting 
them with the fish having dropped out before the whale 
was killed. Thus terminated with success an attack 
upon a whale, which exhibited the most uncommon 
determination to escape from its pursuers, seconded by 
the most amazing strength, of any individual whose 
capture I ever witnessed. 

When engaged in the pursuit of a large whale, it is a 
necessary precaution for two boats at all times to proceed 
in company, that the one may be able to assist the other 
on any emergency. With this principle in view, two 
boats from the “Esk” were sent out in chase of some large 
whales, on the 18th of June, 1814. No ice was within 
sight, the boats had preceeded some time together, when 
they separated in pursuit of two whales, not far distant 
from each other, when, by a singular coincidence, the 
harpooners each struck his fish at the same moment. 
They were a mile from the ship. Urgent signals for 


wssistance were immediately displayed by each boat, and 


am afew minutes one of the harpooners was under the 
necessity of slipping the end of his line. Happily, the 
other ‘fish did not descend so deep, and the lines in the 
boat proveiliadequate to the occasion. One of the fish 
being ‘then «supposed ‘to tbe lost, five of the boats, out of 
seven, attendell on tthe fish which yet remained en- 

and speedily killed it. A short time after- 
wards, the other fish supposed to be irrecoverably lost, 
was descried at a little distanee from the place where it 
was struck; three ‘boats pproveeded against it; it was 
immediately struck, and in ‘twenty minutes also killed. 
Thus were suecessfully captured two whales, both of 
which had been despaired of. ‘hey produced us near 
forty tuns of oil, value at that time £1400. The lines 
attached to the fish last killed were recovered in a 
remarkable manner. The harpooners were busily en- 
gaged in attempting to secure them, when the harpoon, 
by which alone they were prevented from sinking, 
slipped out; but as it descended in the water, it luckily 
hooked the line belonging to another boat, by which 
both harpoon and lines were preserved. 

It is very generally believed by the whalers, that fish 
have occasionally been struck, which, by sudden exten- 
sion or heave of the body, have instantly disengaged 
themselves from the harpoon. This usually happens 
when the whale is struck “ with a slack back,” as that 
position of the fish is denominated, in which the back 
being depressed the flesh is relaxed. A harpoon then 
struck occasions an uncommon wound. Hence, if the 
fish suddenly extends itself and elevates its back, the 
wound appears of twice the size of the harpoon, and 
consequently the weapon is capable of being thrown out 
by the jerk of the body. Under such circumstances as 
these, a large whale was struck by a harpooner belong- 
ing to the ship “ Howe,” of Shields. The fish extend- 
ing and lifting its back with uncommon violence, the 
harpoon was disengaged and projected high into the air, 
when, at the same moment, the fish rolled over upon its 
back, and received the point of the falling weapon in its 
belly, whereby it was captured and caught. This 
circumstance, romantic as it may appear, is so well 
authenticated by the person who struck the fish, to- 
gether with others who were in the boat at the same 
time, and were witnesses of the fact that I have no 
scruple in introducing it here. 
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PERILS OF WHALE FISHING, 


On the 28th of May, 1817, the “ Royal Bounty,” of 
Leith, captain Drysdale, fell in with a gréat number of 
whales, in the lat. 77° 25’ north, and long. 5° or 6° east. 
Neither ice nor land was in sight, nor was there supposed 
to be either the one or the other within fifty or sixty 
miles. A brisk breeze of wind prevailed, and the weather 
was clear. The boats were therefore manned and sent 
in pursuit. After a chase of about five hours, the har- 
pooner, commanding a boat, who, with another in 
company, had rowed out of sight of the ship, struck one 
of the whales. This was about four a.m., of the 29th. 
The captain, supposing from the long absence of the two 
most distant boats that a fish had been struck, directed 
the course of the ship towards the place where he had 
last seen them, and about eight a.m. he got sight of a 
boat which displayed the signal for being fast. Some 
time afterwards, he observed the other boat approach 
the fish, a second harpoon struck, and the usual signal 
displayed. As, however, the fish dragged the two boats 
away with considerable speed, it was midday before any 
assistance could reach them. Two more harpoons were 
then struck, but such was the vigour of the whale that, 
although it constantly dragged through the water four 
to six boats, together with a length of 1600 fathoms of 
line which it had drawn out of the different boats, yet it 
pursued its flight nearly as fast as a boat could row, and 
such was the terrer that it manifested on the approach 





of its enemies, that, whenever a boat passed beyond its 
tail, it invariably dived. All their endeavours to lance 
it were therefore in vain. 

The crews of the loose boats being unable to keep 
pace with the fish, caught hold of and moored them- 
selves to the fast-boats ; and for some hours afterwards, 
all hands were constrained to sit in idle impatience, 
waiting for some relaxation in the speed of the whale. 
Its most general course had hitherto been to windward, 
but a favourable change taking place, enabled the ship, 
which had previously been at a great distance, to join 
the boats at eight p.m. They succeeded in tacking one 
of the lines to the ship which was fast to the fish, with 
a view of retarding its flight. They then furled the top- 
gallant sails, and lowered the top sails; but after sup- 
porting the ship a few minutes head to wind, the wither 
of the harpoon upset or twisted aside, and the instru- 
ment was disengaged from its grasp. The whale imme- 
diately set off to windward with increased speed, and it 
required an interval of three hours before the ship could 
again approach it. Another line was then taken on 
board, which immediately broke. A fifth harpoon had 
previously been struck, to replace the one which had 
been pulled out, but the line attached to it was soon 
afterwards cut. They vhen instituted various schemes 
for arresting the speed of the fish, which occupied their 
close attention nearly two hours. But its velocity was 
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yet such, that the master, who had himself proceeded to 
the attack, was unable to approach sufficiently near to 
strike a harpoon. After a long chase, however, he suc- 
ceeded in getting hold of one of the lines which the fish 
dragged after it, and in fastening another line to it. 
The fish then happily turned towards the ship, which 
was a considerable distance to leeward. 

At four p.at. of the 30th, thirty-six hours after the fish 
had been struck, the ship again joined the boats, when, 
by a successful manceuvre, they secured two of the fast 
lines on board. The wind blowing a moderately brisk 
breeze, the top-gallant sails were taken in, the courses 
hauled up, and the top sails clewed down, but, not- 
withstanding the resistance a ship thus situated must 
necessarily offer, she was towed by the fish directly to 
windward with the velocity of at least one-half to two 
knots during an hour and a half; and then, though the 
whale must have been greatly exhausted, it beat the 
water with its fins and tail in so tremendous a way, that 
the sea around was in a continual foam, and the most 
hardy of the sailors scarcely dared to approach it. At 
length, about eight p.m, after ferty hours of almost 
incessant, and for the most part fruitless exertion, this 
formidable and astonishing animal was killed. The 
capture and the flensing occupied forty-eight hours. 
The fish was eleven feet four inches in bone, (the length 
of the longest lamina of whalebone,) and its produce 
filled forty-seven butts, or twenty-three and a half tun 
casks, with blubber. 

A remarkable instance ef the power which the whale 
possesses in its tail was exhibited within my own obser- 
vation, in the year 1807. On the 29th of May, a whale 


was harpooned by an officer belonging to the “ Resolu- 


tion.” It descended a considerable depth, and on its 
Te-appearance evidenced an uncommon degree of irrita- 
tion. It made such a display of its fins and tail, that 
few of the crew were hardy enough to approach it. The 
captain, (my father,) observing their timidity, called a 
boat, and himself struck the second harpoon. Another 
boat immediately followed, and, unhappily, advanced too 
far. The tail was again reared into the air in a terrific 
attitude. The impending blow was evident. The har- 
pooner, who was directly underneath, leaped overboard. 
At the next moment, the threatened stroke was impressed 
on the centre of the koat, which buried it in the water. 
Happily no one wasinjured. The harpooner, who leaped 
overboard, escaped certain death by the act, the tail 
having struck the very spot on which he stood. The 
effects of the blow were astonishing. The keel was 
broken, the gunwales and every plank, excepting two, 
were cut through, and it was evident the boat would 
have been completely divided had not the tail struck 
directly upon a coil of lines. The boat was rendered 
useless. 

In one of my earliest voyages to the whale-fishery, I 
observed a cireamstance which excited my highest 
astonishment. One of our harpooners had struck a 
whale ; i¢ dived, and all the assisting boats had collected 
round the fast-boat beforeeit rose to the surface. The 
first boat which approached it advanced incautiously 
upon it. It rose with unexpected violence beneath the 
boat, and projected it and all its crew to the height of 
some yards in the air. It fell on its side, upset, and 
cast all the men into the water. -One man received a 
severe blow in his fall, and appeared to be dangerously 
injured; but, soon after his arrival on board of the ship, 
he recovered from the effects of the accident. The rest 
of the boat’s crew escaped without any hurt. 

Captain Lyons, of the “ Raith,” of Leith, while prose- 
cuting the whale-fishery on the Labrador coast, in the 
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season of 1802, discovered a large whale at a short dis- 
tance from the ship. Four boats were despatched in 
pursuit, and two of them succeeded in approaching it so 
closely together, that two harpoons were struck at the 
same moment. The fish descended a few fathoms in the 
direction of another of the boats, which was on the 
advance, rose accidentally beneath it, struck it with its 
head, and threw the boat, men, and apparatus, about 
fifteen feet into the air. I¢ was inverted by the stroke, 
and fell into the water with its keel upwards. All the 
people were picked up alive by the fourth boat, which 
was just at hand, excepting one man, who, having got 
entangled in the boat, fell beneath it and was drowned. 
The fish was soon afterwards killed. 





LEDESDALE GRANGE. 

A TALE OF COAL-FIELDS AND CORKX-FIELDS. 
CHAPTER XV.—WHAT MRS, PURDEN FOUND WHEN SHE GOT HOME 
AGAIN, 

Variety is charming—occasionally. Very much so in- 
deed when a brown, bilious-looking, bare specimen of a 
tree suddenly unfolds the secret of its trunk, and comes 
out “in verdure clad :” or, to go from Nature to Art, 
when a winter bonnet, long past its prime, and only kept 
up to its headlong course by ingenuity worthy of a 
nobler cause, unexpectedly subsides and gives place to 
the newest of spring productions, while the face beneath 
renews its youth proportionately. But all varieties 
are not delectable; and when Mrs. Purden left the 
“corn-fields ” behind her, and plunged into what might 
be called a vapour-bath with a vengeance, she drew a 
long breath, which on the whole made matters worse; 
rubbed her eyes to ascertain if some film had not ga- 
thered over them, drew down her veil, and finally re- 
membered she was going home, where two Harries were 
waiting for her; and this reflection made everything 
bright again. “ But surely,” thought Mrs. Purden, “ the 
place is more smoky and blacker than when I left it.” 
Whereat a coke fire flared up almost in her very face, as 

if deriding the idea. 

Kate had only been away a fortnight; and though she 
certainly found that poor Nature, with her face begrimed 
by dirt, was stoked, smoked, and almost choked — more 
than “almost”—only her recollection was in fault as to 
its previous condition. 

What a knack some people have of expecting that 
great events must happen if they chance to be absent, 
however brief a space, from their own abodes! Mrs. 
Purden confessed to a vague anticipation of this nature, 
and was doubtless mortified to learn that no very me- 
morable incident had transpired. George the footman 
had indeed come “to an explanation” with the under- 
housemaid, and both resigned office in consequence: but 
that change of ministry had been contemplated; and Mas- 
ter Harry had taken into his head to tumble through a 
frame in the garden, but without damage except to the 
glass. Even that circumstance was less fraught with 
excitement than might have been imagined. Still, eyes 
that have had a holiday are keener than before to note 
deficiencies, when returned to the eld sphere of action. 
Several things now, for the first time, struck Mrs. Pur- 
den as considerably the worse for wear—her drawing- 
room carpet, for instance, and her husband’s temper. 
For the former, she was recommended to try a judicious 
“mixture of gall,” and apply it thoroughly, which she 
did, and the result was satisfactory; for the latter evil, 
that one item might be deemed suverfluous, and the wife 
eschewed it accordingly. 
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It is no wonder that men of business are often intoler- 
ably cross (a fact admitting of no denial, Mr. Brown, as 
you own yourself, in moments of good humour): they 
have a great deal to test the sweetest tempers. Gentle- 
men in the iron trade especially, unless thoroughly 
steeled to endure stoically the cares and worries connected 
with their line of business, find themselves, in a mental 
point of view, like the small iron dust filings which 
insensibly work themselves into the system, and bring 
on slow decay. Who that ever walked into one of 
the large iron-works of our mining districts, saw the 
monster machinery at work there, and thought what 
was involved in its purchase or erection—saw the 
“hands” employed there, and thought what was in- 
volved in paying them—saw the piles of metal manufac- 
tured there, and thought what was involved in that 
metal lying with no demand for it, as a drug in the 
market—and thought, too, of all these weighty affairs 
lying on their owner like a mighty incubus, could wonder 
if that owner occasionally wore a moody brow, had rather 
an acid complexion, and viewed things in general from 
a cantankerous point of view? But for all that, that’s 
no good reason why he should snub his wife, or punish 
her because iron won’t sell, and orders won’t come in. 
Perhaps some wives like snubbing rather than other- 
wise—perhaps it is good for them. Kate Purden did not 
like it by any means, but in her nursery days she had 
got by heart a certain wise saw, which was often brought 
to bear with happy effect on her early experiences, and 
which came again into play now: “For every evil there 
is a remedy, or there is none. If there be one, seek till 


you find it; if there be none, then never mind it.” Mrs. 
Purden thought that for the present “evil” a remedy, 


sooner or later, would turn up, and sought for it accord- 
ingly. Meantime, the growing intimacy between her 
husband and his neighbour at Burnthollow gave her 
anything but satisfaction: for it is one thing to regard 
aman charitably, and another to approve of his proceed- 
ings; and so Kate could neither like Mr. Armittage, nor 
recognise his claim to being either a man of honour or a 
gentleman—because, forsooth, he wore a superfine cloth 
coat and unexceptionable hat! They might adorn him- 
self, but not his actions, when they were such as would 
have sent many a shabby man to gaol. Besides, in Mrs. 
Purden’s humble opinion, (“a child,” you know, in busi- 
ness matters she had been considered,) the same good 
coat and hat no more belonged to him than the carriage 
and pair so jauntily sported by his wife; or the plate 
which shone so lustrously upon his dinner-table; or, in 
fact, than did a certain little invisible piece of property 
recognised commonly as conscience, which is occasionally 
useful in showing people what they may fairly lay claim 
to as their own, and what belongs to their neighbours. 
“The purest treasure mortal times afford,” says one that 
all modern times look up to, “is spotless reputation ; 
that away, men are but gilded loam, and painted clay.” 
Mrs. Purden so entirely coincided with this sentiment, 
that she took the liberty of quoting it once to her hus- 
band, and, on his inquiring the point, delicately ap- 
plied it to his chosen friend, and ironically. She was 
silenced however, in a manner that made her careful 
how she again touched on so nice a subject of discus- 
sion. 

But on this, as on most other points, she had a warm 
supporter in her old friend Mr. Lucas. It is nearly a 
year since we first found him located at “ The Grange,” 
and he is there again. Apparently he likes being there; 
and barristers in their best days have a good deal of 
spare time on their hands, and Mr. Lucas had seen his 
some time ago. 
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* And that, my dear, was the little earthly paradise of 
your early days!” They were talking now, not of iron, 
nor of Mr. Armittage, but of Bentwater and the late 
proceedings there. “I am sorry for the illusion; but 
most of us live to see the giants of our infancy dwindle 
into pigmies before we’ve done with them. Even Mrs, 
Purden must not hope to be exempt.” 

“Just so, my dear sir. Could you believe that you 
yourself were a hero once to my unsophisticated eyes? 
—funny to think of now, isn’t it?” Mr. Lucas had got 
his answer, and was fain to make the best of it, while 
Mrs. Cameron wondered what they were both laughing 
at, and groaned louder than ever in consequence. 

“You don’t think many country places are as bad, 
do you, Mr. Lucas?” was the next question, with some 
anxiety of manner. 

“Can’t say; after your report, it’s much to be hoped 
otherwise. My experience has lain principally in the 
‘stir and hum of the great Babel,’ and of your little 
Babel here. So that I am bound to believe the poet when 
he tells me that in our sylvan haunts dwell ‘simple 
Truth; plain Innocence; unsullied Beauty; plain un- 
broken’——” 

* Oh! don’t mind what that respectable poet says, but 
come to the——” 

“T must mind, my dear; think of Miss Bell! Does not 
he add, ‘ All the tumult of a guilty world, tossed by un- 
generous passions, sinks away ?’” 

“T dare say he does, and, as our old Irish gardener 
used to say, ‘ It’s mighty fine, barrin the sense of it.’ Un- 
fortunately the two years’ experience of our sylvan haunts 
which I had on leaving school, showed the contrary 
rather too plainly.” 

“ Well, Kate;” and Mr. Lucas turned round abruptly, 
with one of those keen glances meant to be so telling at 
the bar. “Come; you've had experience of country 
green, and country black. Now give your verdict—in 
favour of which is it to be?” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Purden, laughing, “that’s quite ano- 
ther matter. ‘ All orators are dumb when Beauty plead- 
eth ;’ and she certainly does not plead here.” 

Mr. Lucas, looking at her, thought, but did not say so, 
that she did plead, and ineffectually too at times. “ Well, 
but seriously,” he continued, “you have come a good 
deal in contact with the lower classes in both places— 
agricultural and minizg; on the whole, which do you 
incline to think most favourably of, taking outer cir- 
cumstances into consideration ?” 

Mrs. Purden looked thoughtful for a very long time. 

“T doubt if I could reply to your question with any 
fairness,” she answered ; “ the temptations to crime must, 
in a district such as this, be far more numerous; while 
at the same time, in a lovely and retired country the 
crime itself would strike one with horror, less in propor- 
tion, perhaps, to its own magnitude, than to its discord- 
ance with surrounding objects. But this much I can 
aver with truth, that I consider such a place as Ledes- 
dale a more hopeful sphere of action than our beautiful 
Bentwater. The people here do not, at any rate, seem 
over instructed in their duty. You feel that they have 
something which they may learn, and perhaps will learn 
in time.” 

“ What! they knew too much at Bentwater, did they ?” 

“A great deal too much. They were growing daily 
hardened in a knowledge seldom reduced to practice. 
Oh, this is certainly a more encouraging place to 
work in.” 

“ Query, if your friend Mr. Rivers finds itso. Yester- 
day, while perambulating that wilderness of sweets which 
stretches from your house to the rectory, I espied an 
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aged man, bent and tottering in his gait. As the dis- 
tance diminished, I perceived that an apparent twitching 
of the muscles was a ghastly attempt at a smile of 
recognition. And judge of my sensations when this 
pilgrim veteran resolved himself into your respected 
pastor, who six short months ago was hale, hearty, and 
as young a man as myself.” 

Mrs. Purden laughed somewhat unsympathetically at 
this exaggerated description. 

“The decrepitude must have been the work of a fort- 
night,” she replied, “doubtless occasioned by my ab- 
sence. Yet, I fear he is a good deal worn, and has a 
good many anxieties connected with the parish.” 

“Anxieties! He might be a second Atlas; only he 
breaks down under his burden, which the other would 
have scorned to do. I said to him, ‘ Why, man, you’ve 
aged a quarter of a century within these last few 
months.’ Whereupon, with another grim spasm of the 
mouth, he answered, ‘I’m afraid it’s a grey head, then, 
on uncommonly green shoulders; my increased anti- 
quity brings no increase of judgment.’ And then came 
such a string of doubts, perplexities, dangers and diffi- 
culties, as fairly bewildered me. ‘I feel as much at sea 
in the place,’ he said, ‘as when I first came in it.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said I, ‘set up your sail, and steer out boldly ;’ but he 
talked most disconsolately of contrary winds, et cetera.” 

“Poor Mr. Rivers!” said Kate, “it’s a pity he can’t 
take things by the smooth handle; he’s an admirable 
man, but rather too finely cut for dealing with iron men 
or iron masters.” 

“A little too much of the first person singular about 
him, eh ?” 

“Oh no,” said Kate, “ he’s a most devoted man.” 

“T was sure of that from the first; but when refine- 
ment of mind and feeling becomes excessive, it generally 
proceeds from the undue influence of that darling little 
pronoun ‘I.’ It’s astonishing how much more we effect 
when we can put it altogether out of sight, and lose 
ourselves in working for another, be that other,” he con- 
tinned gravely, “an earthly or a heavenly being, though 
the impetus is, in the latter case, far more powerful.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—FESTIVITIES AT “THE GRANGE.” 
Erent! chimed the clock, in harmonious accents, from 
the church tower at Ledesdale. Martha, hearing it, 
knocked in some trepidation at the door of her master’s 
apartment. 

“I doubt you'll be late, sir; it’s gone the hour by 
church clock.” 

“ All right, Martha, I’m coming in a moment.” 

And she withdrew, muttering to herself, “But his 
moments is as long as other folks’ minutes, as I’ve 
known ’em.” 

Eight! said the timepiece, on a marble chiffonier, 
which adorned the dining-room at Burnthollow; but 
though its silvery chimes rang out in most musical ca- 
dence, the notes sounded irritatingly on their listener’s ear. 

“Always behind-hand; always late and dawdling: 
keeping the horses, and angering me when I’m disposed 
to be good-humoured. Mary Ann, Mrs. Armittage, ave 
you coming to-night, or may the carriage be put up?” 

“My dear, what a fuss you’re making!” and a satin 
dress pompously descended the oaken staircase. “You 
don’t imagine we are expected the ‘moment we're asked 
for; Ishouldn’t thank my guests for being so punctual.” 

“* And you make no account, I suppose, of the drive 
before us; just like you: but I can tell you, madam, 
that unless I had known better the value of hours and 
minutes, you wouldn’t have been——” 

“There, now, my dear love, let us be off; for we are 
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only edifying the servants. 
plenty of room for me.” 

“ Hight,” said Mrs. Purden, looking at her watch be- 
fore leaving the dressing-room; “and now I may begin 
to do the agreeable. Who will come first, I wonder ?” 

By way of commencing operations, she entered the 
little sitting-room specially appropriated to Mrs. Cameron, 
and found her as usual deeply engrossed in her book. 
A groan and a smile greeted her niece’s entrance. 

“What can I do for you before I go to my company, 
aunt?” said Kate also, with a smile, which made her 
look charming in her pretty evening dress. “I am 
afraid you will be so dull by yourself all the evening.” 

“T shall go to bed very soon, dear, and try to forget 
all the noise and mummery down stairs; but you are 
looking nice, Kate. And what a beautiful bracelet! A 
new one, is it not ?” 

* And brooch to match: look here; presents from 
Harry, yesterday.” 

Was it a sigh from her that followed? So it sounded; 
yet young women seldom sigh over their new orna- 
ments, and Kate seldom sighed at all. In the drawing- 
room she found Mr. Lucas, who professed admiration of: 
her brilliant presents. 

“Oh, dear,” she said, “if things don’t go right to- 
night, what shall I do? What will Harry say ?” 

“Why, in that case, they will probably go wrong, and he 
will say it was all your fault, as of course it will be, too.” 

“A nice comforter you are!” she answered, laughing ; 
then, as wheels and the hall door testified to the first 
guest’s arrival, she immediately assumed an indifferent 
attitude, took up a beautifully bound volume of poems, 
and, holding it upside dow:, became quite absorbed. 
Mr. Purden came hastily in. 

“T was afraid you were not down, Kate; but I see you 
are all right; people here are so abominably punctual.” 

And then he stepped forward, radiant with smiles, to 
salute a fat dowager and her three fat daughters, all of 
whom, it was said, had been considerably discomfited 
when “The Grange” received its mistress from Bent- 
water. 

Midsummer is not considered the best time for in- 
door entertainments, to any large extent; so people who 
live where grass can be found for a resting-place, and 
trees for shade, get up pic-nic parties, and do their 
mutual hospitalities in that very agreeable fashion; but 
trees and grass were not the thing about Ledesdale, so 
people voted them vulgar articles, and patronised carpets 
and sofas instead. Now, the occasion of this turn-out 
was a very special occasion to Mr. Purden, and, according 
to his favourite expression, he had “an end to answer by 
it.” He was celebrating the inauguration of a new water 
engine—some machine for draining the pits in the neigh- 
bourhood: and this might be called its birthday festivity. 
A dinner party to the masters more immediately con- 
cerned in the affair, had preceded that now under dis- 
cussion; but Mr. Purden said he did not choose to do 
things by half, and he wished to comprehend in his 
entertainment the ladies of the different families, to a 
greater number than his “mahogany” could well do 
justice to. Never had he been more emphatic—never, 
to tell the truth, much more cross, than in laying down 
the law respecting this night’s proceedings: the ques- 
tion who wore to be invited, and who left out, what was 
to be done, and what was not to be done in the matter, 
seemed to weigh on his mind, and affect his temper 
more than usually, and his servants declared they were 
“thankful when it was all over, for master had done 
nothing but snap at everybody and everything sinee it 
had been first proposed.” One thing, however, was clear, 
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that no expense was to be spared in making the thing 
go off as a very brilliant and delightful thing indeed. 

“ Mind, Mrs. Purden”—and this time he was laughing 
as he spoke—“I mean this party to whip that at Armit- 
tage’s last winter; so you do your duty, little wife, and 
don’t spare the cash. I want the affair to be first-rate.” 

“ And regardless of expense!” said Mr. Lucas, drily. 

“Yes, for once; I’ve an end to answer by it. And don’t 
you make my wife stingy ;” saying which, he walked off 
whistling. Kate remembered that, at the last charity 
sermon, they had put on the plate half their usual dona- 
tion, on the plea of “bad times,” and these were getting 
worse rather than better; but perhaps Mr. Purden had 
no “end to answer” when he gave alms to the poor. 

But now the guests were pouring in, and Mr. Purden 
would have been harder to please than he was, if un- 
satisfied at the appearance presented by his wife or his 
general establishment on the night in question. ‘“ The 
Grange,” though an old house, was tastefully built, and 
the rooms were well adapted for showing off company 
to advantage. The library, in which the visitors assem- 
bled to partake of tea before ascending to the drawing- 
room, was separated from the latter by a short passage 
and about a dozen stairs. Chess, bagatelle, and other 
games being afterwards leid out there for as many who 
liked, there was a constant passage to and fro through- 
out the evening, and a pretty view offered, through the 
open drawing-room doors, of the white dresses and gay 
scarfs, flowering heads and beaming faces of the guests. 
There was a large gathering, for taxes had been laid far 
and wide on the neighbourhood to make up the muster, 
and most of them were nice looking into the bargain ; 
or, even if they were not nice looking by daylight, they 
became so as soon as it got dark enough to warrant gas 
being lighted; for, however trying this said gas may be 
to some complexions, it, on the whole, says a great deal 
more flattering things to people than the sun is in the 
habit of doing. Then Mr. Purden’s drawing-room was 
full of mirrors, which were very convenient, besides 
making the drawing-rooms appear much larger than 
they really were. How good-humoured everybody looked! 
and as for Mr. Armittage, nothing could exceed his 
urbanity; he was in a perpetual state of simpering bene- 
volence, and, like the giver of a feast celebrated by Hood, 
seemed constantly “ washing his hands with invisible 
soap, in imperceptible water!’ Mr. Royster was there 
too, taking all his friends by the button, but not speak- 
ing quite as loud as usual. Kate had wished to avoid 
asking him, but her husband said he had “an end to 
answer,” which answer always put an end to her argu- 
ments. Then there were the Hon. Mrs. Ambleside and 
daughters, whose presence was considered an ingredient 
in the entertainment which gave additional flavour to 
it—stamped it as something out of the common. Mr. 
Lucas was absurd enough to give as his opinion, that 
both aristocratical ladies had a hungry look about them; 
but this was probably from knowing befsrehand, that 
when the late Hon. Russell Ambleside had taken Miss 
Jane Stokes and her £1500 per annum, for better for 
worse, he had very soon shown that it was only for 
“worse,” as far as either herself or her money went, and 
that she was living now in a state of pecuniary but very 
refined embarrassment. Mr. Marriott was there, and 
several of his family; not that Mr. Purden liked them 
much—he had his own opinion as to the good of so 
much “demonstration” with regard to his men, and 
things in general—but he would not willingly slight 
them for all that. And so, if the party assembled in 
those elegant drawing-rooms was not a gay party, and 
a happy party, and a most thoroughly contented party, 
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it must have been its own fault—certainly not the fault 
of the hostess, who was charming—of the music, which 
was first-rate, of the flowers, which were exquisite, 
Certainly it was not the fault of our friend Mr. Lucas, 
who assured Mrs. Purden that he had that night wholly 
surpassed his usual powers of fascination, and proved 
incomparable. 





A THOUSAND DOGS. 


THERE is no other country in the world in which the 
dog enjoys so respectable, we might almost say gs 
honourable a position, as he does throughout Great 
Britain. Elsewhere he is prized chiefly, if not entirely, 
on account of the use that can be made of him, or the 
profit that can be got out of him. In the East he is 
degraded to the rank of a scavenger, and is tolerated in 
numbers, where he is not individually owned, because, 
like the hyenas of Abyssinia, he devours the offal of the 
streets. Among many northern nations, he is used for 
hunting the bear, or waging unceasing warfare with the 
wolf; or he is harnessed as a beast of draught, to drag - 
the sledge over the snowy waste. Our continental 
neighbours, it is true, teach him all kinds of ingenious 
tricks, and educate him in this respect, so highly as to 
be able to produce him on the stage; and we have 
actually seen an entire drama performed by dogs arrayed 
in the costume of men and women, to the perfection of 
which representation nothing save the faculty of speech 
seemed wanting; and on the other hand, they spoil him 
by petting and over-indulgence, until, like a pampered 
child, he is miserable and petulant from luxurious living. 
It seems to have been reserved for us islanders to 
elevate the dog from the position of a mere servant, to 
that of the cherished companion of man—his interested 
ally and intelligent friend. We not only feed and 
educate him, but we impart to him moral training, and 
by means of masters who devote themselves to this kind 
of teaching, we correct the inherent vices of his dis- 
position, if he have any, and by an admixture of judi- 
cious severity and kindness, we teach him patience, en- 
durance, and self-denial, and enable him to subdue his 
natural appetites, to endure hunger patiently, even while 
he has the food he is fond of in his mouth—as in the 
case of the retriever, who deposits the game at his 
master’s feet ; to quell his natural passions and instincts 
in our service, and to devote every faculty of his being 
to the one governing principle of obedience. It is no 
libel on the human race to say that we never succeed 
half so well in teaching subordination to our children. 
Some idea of the labour and pains which have been 
bestowed upon the dog, with regard both to his breed- 
ing and education, may be derived from the amount of 
what might be called dog literature, which we possess; 
men of a high order of intellect having devoted them- 
selves to the subject, and numberless books having been 
published, both by naturalists and sportsmen, and by 
writers who are both, illustrative of their qualities and 
capabilities. The increase of works of this character, 
within the last few years, affords the best evidence that 
can be required of the growing appreciation of the dog 
among all classes of the people, and of the general interest 
that is felt in his welfare. . 
Until a comparatively recent period, however, dog 
shows formed a species of exhibition regarded by the 
public with rather doubtful favour. They were gene- 
rally got up by aclass of men—dog-fanciers, bird-fanciers, 
rat-catchers, and such like—with whom it was not 
pleasant to rub shoulders, and they were for the most 
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held in the low public-houses of the east end of 
London, where these professionals dwelt, and from which 
the well-to-do classes preferred to keep aloof. We have 
ourselves visited such gatherings so far back as twenty 
years ago, and amidst clouds of the strongest tobacco- 


‘yeek, have made the acquaintance of some wonderful 


specimens of the canine race, such specimens being 
generally produced from the pockets of their owners, and 
being often so diminutive in size, as to be completely 
covered by an inverted tankard. These meetings were 
not seldom the scenes of violent altercations and abusive 
language, and have been known occasionally to result in 
something like a general fight. No wonder that peace- 
able people, albeit fond of dogs, gave them a wide berth. 

We have changed all that now. The Dog Exhibition 
of to-day admits of no objection on the ground of want 
of respectability. The Whitechapel roughs, though they 
may, if they choose, send their favourites for exhibition, 
have nothing to do with the management of the business, 
which is committed to the conduct of gentlemen, and is 
carried out under the auspicious patronage of dukes and 
earls, and lords and right honourables ; while the whole 
kingdom is invited to exhibit and compete, and all the 
world may come and see, at a shilling a-head, and may 
feel sure of a courteous reception, and every accommoda- 
tion they can wish for. We invite the reader, therefore, 
toaccompany us while we give a brief account of the 
Islington Exhibition of 1862, which was held in the 
Agricultural Hall, and marked the first useful purpose to 
which that rising building is appropriated. 

We enter from the “ Green ” side, through a long can- 
vass-covered passage, and, passing the pay-table, find 
ourselves in a huge square hall, where some hundreds of 
the pet dogs are either ranged on platforms round the 
walls or elevated in cages, boxes, or glass cases, on three 
double rows of intermediate screens. There is ample 
space for the spectators to walk without crowding each 
other, and, numerous as are the objects of interest, each 
one can be inspected with ease. Among the first things 
which strike us, is the glittering array of prizes, in the 
shape of silver vases, tankards, drinking-cups, and 
nedals, arranged on a stand near the entrance ; and next 
tothis is a collection of works in handsome bindings, 
on the dog and his treatment, by all the recent writers 
ofnote; and there are refreshment-stalls, not a little in 
request, where meats and drinks are provided for the 
visitors. Of the dogs in this department, those on the 
mural platforms are principally Scotch terriers, Skye 
teriers, Maltese dogs, Esquimaux, and a number of 
what are denominated in the catalogue as extra-class 
dogs—some from Egypt, others from Japan, China, 
Cuba, and other foreign countries, together with a variety 
of cross-breeds, whose origin it might be difficult to trace. 
Many of these are exquisitely beautiful creatures; some 
are white as the driven snow, and all are clean and pure 
from the slightest stain of dirt. Some are mothers of 
little families, and are accommodated with roomy inclosed 
beds, in which they lie luxuriously, and quite conscious 
of the admiration which they and their little ones are 
exciting. 

Among so large a number, we can notice only a few 
which particularly strike us by their novelty. One is a 
sngular-looking Egyptian dog, who has literally no hair 
or fur of any kind, but a bare smooth skin of a dull 

colour; he is like a greyhound in-form, but is not 
much larger than a kitten. Near to him lies a Japanese 
Pet of the rarest beauty, who is a kind of slim spaniel, 
With long hair of softest silky texture, but whose chief 
Peculiarity is that of keeping, while he sleeps, the end 
of hig long tongue out of his closed mouth, and curled 








round his lower jaw. Among the choice little fellows 
in cages and glass cases, in the centre of the hall, are a 
few of the old-fashioned pugs, now so scarce, but which 
were the idols of the ladies of fashion fifty years ago, 
and the sight of which comes upon us like a spectre of 
the times of short waists and poke-bonnets, and battles 
with Bonaparte’s generals fought in the Peninsula. 
Then there are the little Dandie Dinmont vixens, so 
terrible to the rats and vermin—the snub-nosed, goggle- 
eyed, flat-faced King Charles favourites—the dwarf 
black-and-tan terriers, with such tiny thin legs and feet. 
—the slim Italian greyhounds—and the small silky 
Maltese lap-dogs, good for nothing but to ve nursed. 
To nearly every dog his price is attached, and it is rather 
amusing to note the value which the various owners 
have set on their favourites. While the professed 
breeders are anxious to sell, and have ticketed their- 
stock at moderate prices, others, who have imagined 
undiscoverable virtues in their pets, publish their esti- 
mate of them by outrageous demands. Fifty pounds, 
a hundred pounds, five hundred pounds, are not too 
much to ask for a dog which a mandarin would gobble 
up for a morning’s lunch; and one little black mass of 
shapeless hair is boldly ticketed at a thousand guineas! 

Leaving the large room by an opening on the west 
side, we are landed at once among the great gems of the 
exhibition. First, there is a row of British mastiffs 
chained to the wall—huge animals, emulating tigers of 
the menagerie in stature, and scarcely less powerful of 
limb; their deep-mouthed baying resounds through the 
unfinished building, and is answered by the bell-like 
note of the bloodhounds tethered near. Two of the 
mastiffs are within grip of each other, and have picked 
a quarrel; but one of the brutes is of nobler courage 
than the other, and will only dash at the front of his 
foe, while his adversary seizes every advantage, and en- 
deavours to fang any part that he can reach—a piece of 
foul play which, characteristically enough, is loudly 
hissed by the lookers-on. The uproar for a few minutes 
is tremendous; but the brutes are parted in time, and 
no mischief is done. There is nothing cruel or savage 
in the aspect of the bloodhounds, but an expression of the 
consciousness of power, which is well borne out by their 
breadth of chest and massive strength of limb. In beau- 
tiful contrast with the fierce face of the mastiff is the. 
dignified and benevolent repose and tranquillity of the 
Dog of St. Bernard, who sits in majestic silence, and 
almost as motionless as a statue: he is quite up to the 
ideal type which we have all conceived of him—cou- 
rageous in circumstances of peril, gentle enough to lift a 
child from the snow-drift without hurting it, and strong 
enough to carry him for miles upon his back. 

On the ground floor the sporting dogs are ranged 
round the large central hall under the side galleries, 
with the exception of a noble pack of fox-hounds, con- 
sisting of twenty couples, belonging to the Duke of 
Beaufort, which are accommodated in a large railed in- 
closure under the skylight. This pack, which has ob- 
tained the highest prize, (though the prize has been 
relinquished. by his Grace,) is a great attraction to 
country gentlemen, and is remarkable for the beauty 
and fine condition of the animals. Many of the choicest 
classes of dogs used in field sports are however placed in 
the galleries above; among them the retrievers and 
setters strike us as showing some of the finest models 
for the painter, whether as to form, stature, colour, or 
expression. Here also are the noble Newfoundland dogs, 
one of whom, in a suit of glossiest silky black, with not 
a single hair of lighter hue about him, has gained the 
first prize of hisclass. Another, no less remarkable, and- 
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the winner of the second prize, is the famous dog Napo- 
leon, in whose favour the rule which forbids any dog to 
quit his post before the close of the exhibition is relaxed ; 
for Napoleon, having professional engagements to meet 
every night, has leave of absence at eight o'clock, at 
which hour he drives off in his brougham, to delight an ex- 
pecting audience with his performances as “ the Wizard.” 

Other dogs of renown are, the great boar-hound, who, 
by his great proportions and breadth of haunch, reminds 
us of the sanguinary pictures of Schnyders and Rubens, 
and of the days when the German jagers fought the wild 
boar of the forest with spears and dogs, instead of rid- 
dling him with rifle-bullets from a safe distance, as they 
do now; the meek, sedate-looking otter-hounds, who 
seem rather ill at ease in this hot region, and longing 
for the cool sedgy bank or reedy river’s marge, where 
they plunge to hunt their prey; the noble deer-hounds, 
which Landseer has made familiar to every one in his 
living pictures; and the graceful greyhounds, whose ex- 
celling speed of foot is surpassed only by the express 
train. Of all the dogs beneath this wide roof, the most 
decidedly and irredeemably ugly and forbidding, though 
at the same time the most highly prized by their owners, 
are the thoroughbred bulldogs. There is defiance and 
battle in every limb and every feature of them; they 
seem, like Shakspere’s Richard, “ born to bite the world,” 
and for the life of them they cannot help perpetually 
showing how well qualified they are to fulfil their mis- 
sion—the grim, serried teeth of the protruding lower 
jaw overlapping the upper lip even when the face is 
in repose, if repose is to be thought of in connection 
with a visage so fiercely hideous. The thoroughbred 


bulldog is now a rare animal, and is valuable in propor- 
tion to his rarity; yonder evil-eyed brute, sitting erect 


on his haunches, and who seems revolving in his mind 
whom or what he shall bite next, is valued at two thou- 
sand guineas, though, if he were yours or mine, the pro- 
bability is that we should feel exceedingly obliged to any 
one who would kindly rid us of him at once and for ever. 

What is also worth noting in this*huge canine assem- 
bly, is the different demeanour of the dogs under the 
enforced. confinement to which they are all subjected 
during the space of a full week while the exhibition 
lasts. One might almost guess the antecedents of the 
pet or toy dogs from their present behaviour. The 
dogs of the breeders, who have been ftared for sale, 
fed on plain food, and have slept in kennels of straw, 
take the imprisonment quietly enough, and doze away 
the time in apparent comfort. On the other hand, the 
spoiled and over-indulged pets, who have been sent 
hither not for sale, but for show or competition merely, 
are restless and impatient, whining for freedom, or for 
the soft lap and fond caresses of their fair proprietors. 
In some cases the fair owners are present, comforting 
their pets, and feeding them with tit-bits and delicacies 
to render their durance tolerable. 

But we must here dismiss the dogs, and, in conclu- 
sion, bestow a single glance upon the mingled company 
of spectators. If the reader has imagined that an 
assemblage of dogs would exercise no attractive power, 
save upon a limited and that a humble class of the popu- 
lation, he has committed a grand mistake. We do not 
care so much for the fact that such a royal duke, such 
a foreign princess, such an English bishop, graced, as 
the newspapers say, the exhibition with their presence 
—though the fact may tell for something, too—as for 
the other fact, which must be patent to all who are here 
present, namely, that the mass of the visitors is made 
up of persons-of humane and kindly feelings, who love 
animals for their own sake, and to whom the bare thought 





A THOUSAND DOGS. 


of using them cruelly were hateful. Though the male 
sex forms the largest proportion, yet the other sex are 
sufficiently numerous, and both are of all ages, and from 
almost every rank in life. The unmingled pleasure 
derived from the inspection of the animals finds ex. 
pression in ejaculations of delight and admiration from 
all quarters, and the general feeling which seems to 
prevail with regard to the character and the manage. 
ment of the exhibition is one of thorough gratification 
and approval. For our part, we confess to sharing 
unfeignedly in the general sentiment; we have rarely 
spent a pleasanter morning, and have never witnessed so 
much of interesting novelty in so short a space of time, 
We are given to understand that in future the recurrence 
of the North of England Exhibitions of Dogs will he 
annual, and that no pains will be spared to render them 
interesting and complete. After the success of the pre. 
sent year, they will be anxiously anticipated by natu 
ralists and by the lovers of dogs, in which latter cate. 
gory we trust our readers are included. 





GETTING HOME FROM THE EXHIBITION. 


A round number of considerate persons have kindly 
been at the pains to contrive the means of conveying her 
Majesty’s lieges to the Exhibition at Brompton, whither 
all the world just now seems converging. Nothing is 
easier than to get there. “To the Exhibition,” stares 
you in the face from the panels of every omnibus tra- 
velling westward, and you have only to step into one of 
these, and you will be shot out in due time within a 
couple of minutes’ walk of the open doors. But when 
you are there, when you have spent the long day in 
traversing the interminable picture-galleries, in wander. 
ing through the intricate geography of the courts and 
passages, in endeavouring to fix the longitude of this de 
partment and the latitude of that—when you have dined 
in the French saloon overlooking the horticultural do- 
mains, and have made the passage of the western annexe 
afterwards by way of digester, through all the rattling, 
rumbling and banging of hammers and spindles, of fly- 
ing shuttles, of grinding cogs and clanking. chains, in 
an atmosphere of a hundred degrees—when you have 
done all this, and have had enough of it for one day at 
least, then you would like to see your way clear for 
getting home again from the Exhibition. At least, your 
humble. servant, who does not keep a brougham and 
tiger, or anything of the sort, would like such a pros 
pect very much, and that for reasons which the follow 
ing brief retrospect will supply. 

It was about seven in the evening when I had accom 
plished the hard day’s work above described, and turnet 
my thoughts homeward. On emerging from the grand 
portal in the Cromwell Road, I found that the raiv, 
which had been threatening at times throughout the 
day, was pouring down with a will, and that the 
crowd, which was rapidly disgorging from the build- 
ing, were in no hurry to quit the partial shelter of the 
entrance. Presently there was a sudden stir among 
them, and a number dashed out through the rain, 2 
chase of a cab which was observed to drop a passeng® 
at a distance; out of the score or more competitors it 
the race, two at the most could be successful, and the 
Hansom bounded away as the rest sought refuge in the 
nearest havens. I saw the clouds did not intend to i 
lent, so, to make the best of a bad case, pushed on throug! 
the scud on the homeward route. Scores of vehicles 
were drawn up on the roads leading citywards, but they 
were private property awaiting their owners, and could 





























































































not be had. Suddenly, from a fork of the road an omni- 
bus looms in sight, and then another; their appearance 
was the signal for a dashing charge of. light infantry of 
both sexes, who plunged boldly into the muddy road 
and carried them manfully at the point of the umbrella 
They were scarcely gone when two more drove up, and 
were instantly stormied in like manner. After a few 
minutes’ pause came three together, and then the rush 
became general—the ladies exhibiting extraordinary 
pluck, and rushing into the open breaches with reckless 
resolution. This valiant assaulting of the “ busses” as 
they successively came up, continued for a full hour; and 
I will confess that, stimulated by the triumph of several 
parties who: were victorious, I did myself make three 
gallant charges, though I am grieved to say without 
earning the merited reward. In the first I committed 
the grand error of running plump against the panel of 
the bus to the left of the glacis, or ascending step, in 
which position I was in a dead-lock, being jammed fast 
by the advancing torrent of besiegers, and had the mor- 
tification of seeing seven different persons walk in as it 
were over my head; and among them, which gave me 
an extra pang, was old Simmons the discounter of Cole- 
man Street, who is the next thing to a cripple. In my 
next charge I was too late by the fraction of a second; 
for though I reached the top of the glacis, I did so in 
company with an ardent comrade, who, being lithe of 
limb, wriggled himself into the open door before I could 
make the attempt, and formed the fourteenth insider. 
As he vanished among the crinolines, and while I was 
gazing after him in search of a practicable opening; I 
heard the conductor’s whistle, felt. his strong grasp on 
my arm, and the next moment was standing once more 
in the mire. My third and last charge, I lament to say, 
was even more disastrous: I was advancing at double 
quick step, and this time confident of success, when my 
rear rank supporter, who in a previous charge had had 
the misfortune to fracture one of her steel hoops, caught 
me on the tibia with the projecting steel, inflicting such 
apainful dig into the flesh as brought me to a sudden 
stand-still, and almost prostrated me ingloriously in the 
muddy road. 

Tt was vain for me to think of charging any more, 
I was incapacitated even for the goose-step, completely 
hors de combat, and the only thing I could do was to 
hobble towards the open door of a neighbouring coffee- 
room. What a scene the room presented, to be sure! 
It was. crammed almost to suffocation with sight-seers in 
every possible condition of moisture and of impatience; 
the floor was one puddle from their distillations, and to 
sit among their wet garments and dripping umbrellas 
was like domesticating among moor-hens in the soddened 
sedges of a marsh. ‘There I sat, however, for nearly two 
hours, nursing my wounded limb amidst the seething 
savour of hot coffee, toasted bacon, and saturated bom- 
bazine and muslin, and wondering when I was to get 
away. Meanwhile the door was besieged by a brigade 
of street gamins, who had divined our forlorn condition, 
and who volunteered to fetch cabs for our use; they 
were all sent off on the search, but very small and very 
long delayed was their success. When a cab did come, 
it was literally fought for, and three or four people would 
cram themselves into it who all wanted to go different 
ways; and when possession was determined at last, half 
adozen urchins, each of whom laid claim to the merit 
of bringing it, had to be satisfied for thei trouble. 

The room. was not finally cleared much before ten 
o'clock, and then I was fortunate enough to get a place 
Man omnibus, in which not more than a dozen had 
already got seated. When the door was shut and the 
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light of the lamp illuminated the reeking interior, I was 
enabled to look about me and make such observations 
as the occasion offered. 

As we approached the city, we lost some of our num- 
ber, much to the comfort of the rest. As we advanced, 
more of my companions alighted, until at length, while 
we had yet two miles further to go, [had the omnibus all 
to myself. An empty omnibus does not present much 
scope for observation, especially when all is darkness 
without; but then, one can easily people it in imagina- 
tion, and summon in thonght all the multitudes who 
have ever reposed upon its dusty benches, and bid them 
take their places again, and that without troubling the 
conductor with their fares. I had put my damaged 
limb up to rest, and was dreamily indulging this fanciful 
speculation, with my eye fixed on the door-lamp, when I 
suddenly became aware of a rather curious phenomenon, 
which, if it has ever been noticed by others, has certainly 
never been recorded in the chronicles of omnibus travel- 
lers. ‘The lamp in the door-head burned dimly, shed- 
ding very little light, but it was reflected in the windows 
at the side, and stood the centre of three bright stars 
gleaming ruddy in the gloom. A little observation 
showed me that each of the two reflections was again 
reflected, and that the lamp was then the central light 
of five. But why, thought I, should the reflections stop 
here? So I began looking through the millstone of 
the dark for more of them, and was soon rewarded by 
the discovery of fainter reflections of the second images 
also, the real light being now the central one of seven. 
But the discovery did not end there; forin parts of the 
road which were devoid of street lamps, and almost per- 
fectly dark, I saw also the repetition of the third images 
on either side, so that there was an apparent row of nine 
lights in all, though the two outer ones on each side 
were extremely faint, and vanished altogether in the 
stronger gleam of the street lamps. Of course; there 
is nothing remarkable in this, because if the windows, 
instead of being transparent, had been perfect and solid 
mirrors, the reflections would have been multiplied in- 
definitely ; but the effect of a long horizontal row of 
lights, which seem to penetrate the substance of the 
houses on each side, is at first sight startling, and has 
rather a weird look. 

While I was noticing the odd behaviour of the house- 
fronts and brick walls on either side, as they seemed to 
thrust themselves in between the lights and to take 
them into their solid substance without extinguishing 
them, the door opened, and a girl of eight or nine years 
leaped into the ’bus, and: produced from a small basket 
a basin wrapped in a cloth, which was evidently steam- 
ing hot. The sight was more than the conductor could 
stand, so he swung himself in and sat down, taking the 
basin between his knees. It did me good to see how 
thoroughly the poor man enjoyed the contents of it; 
and how pleased the child was to see him eating heartily ; 
and how the little round lips clung to the bristly face 
when the repast was ended ; and how he took her in his 
arms with a hug that spoke volumes for his fatherly 
tenderness, and pressed her to his breast. 

This was the last observation I had the opportunity 
of making before I was put down at my corner, and, as 
I said before, it did me good; but it did not cure my 
wounded leg, which I have been compelled to treat with 
a course of strapping and lotioning; and I wish ladies 
marching to the assault would not wear steel hoops 
for the scarification of gentlemen’s tibias; and I wish 
the people who take us by tens of thousands to the 
Exhibition had devised some means of bringing us 
comfortably home again. 





THE LEISURE HOUR. 


Vurieties, 


Tue Norroik IsLanpERs.—We have obtained some further 
particulars respecting the social condition of the Norfolk 
Islanders, recently visited by his Excellency Sir John Young, 
which will be received with the interest that attaches to that 
isolated and singular community. It should be remembered 
that the Norfolk Islanders are half-castes (removed hither 
from Pitcairn Island), being the descendants of the mutineers 
of the “ Bounty,” who intermar’i2d with Otaheitan women ; 
to which circumstance is ascribed their want of enterprise and 
activity as compared with Europeans, though they contrast 
favourably in that respect with the natives of the South Sea 
Islands. The total number of persons on the island at the 
date of his Excellency’s visit was 268. Since the formation of 
the settlement, there had been eighty-two births, eleven mar- 
riages, and eleven deaths. This latter number included several 
infants, and also some who had died from accidents, proving 
that the increase in the population has been very rapid. In 
further proof of this fact, we may mention that one family 
numbered fourteen in all, six families numbered each eleven, 
and one numbered ten.—Sydney Herald. 


THOUGHTLESSNESS.—Foster says: There is nothing which we 
shall regret so much when we have left this world as our want 
of thought. How true will this be of such as are careless about 
their spiritual condition! They are engrossed with other mat- 
ters. Business, pleasures, family cares, occupy their minds and 
hearts. And they never bestow a half-hour’s earnest thought 
on their highest—their eternal interests. How terribly will 
their peace be broken up! 


PREDICTION OF GoLD in AustraL1A.— The hypothesis which 
I formed respecting the probable existence of gold in Australia 
originated, and was proved to be true, in this way. In the 
year 1844, when fresh from the gold-bearing Ural Mountains, I 
had the opportunity of examining a large collection of the rocks 
from the meridional chain of Eastern Australia, brought home 
by my friend Count Strzelecki, and I was so much struck by 
their resemblance to my Uralian rocks (also a meridional chain), 
that I publicly expressed my surprise, in addressing the Geo- 
graphical Society, that no gold had yet been found in our dis- 
tant colony. The more I reflected on the subject, the more I 
was led to the belief that gold would be found in Australia, and 
in 1846-7 urged the unemployed tin miners of Cornwall to 
emigrate and try there their luck in gold digging. In 1848, 
having received small specimens of gold from two or three 
parties, I wrote to Her Majesty’s Secretary for the Colonies, 
and said that what had been a theory was then a realized fact, 
and expressing my opinion that Australia was about to become 
an auriferous region. This was three years before the so-called 
discovery of gold in Australia.” —Sir Roderick I, Murchison. 


“Canoes In Austratia.—At recent meetings of the Ethno- 
logical and Geological Societies, Mr. Crawfurd, in support of a 
theory that the human race has sprung from many original 
races, stated that in Australia the natives have no canoes. 
This would not prove much, even if true; but the direct 
testimony of many Australian travellers and explorers is op- 
posed to Mr. Crawfurd’s statement. One of these, Mr. O. W. 
Brierley, thus writes in a letter to the “ Athenzum :” “T will 
not presume now to offer any theory upon the question as 
to the source from whence Australia was peopled, but per- 
haps you will kindly allow me space in your columns to say 
that at Rockingham Bay, on the north-eastern coast of Aus- 
tralia, the natives have very neatly-made canoes; and fur- 
ther on, at a river opening in the mainland opposite the 
Frankland Islands (long. 146° E., lat. 17° 12’ S.), were not only 
catamarans or rafts, but canoes made out of the solid tree, and 
having an outrigger on one side; and it is somewhat remark- 
able that both the canoes and the catamarans ut this place 
resembled others we afterwards met with at the south-eastern 
part of New Guinea. At Cape York (North Australia) we 
found the natives had large canoes, with double outriggers and 
mat sails, with which they stood boldly out in a strong breeze 
with as much sail as our own boats would carry under the 
same circumstances: indeed, the Australians generally, upen 
all parts of the coast that 1 have visited, show little fear of the 
water, and under the direction of white men, make very good 
whalers. In June, 1848, the natives near Cape Grafton 
(lat. 16° 51’ 8.) came off in their canoes and boarded the 
** Will o’ the Wisp,” a small sandal-wood trader, which they 





nearly captured. There are at least six varieties of canoes and 
rafts along the north-eastern shore of Australia alone; ang 
these are different from others found on the coast to the 
southward and in other parts.” 


Tue Fieas or Switzextanp.~—Mr. Ormsby, one of the 
members of the Alpine Club, thus describes what he terms his 
“bitten” experience :—“ There was but one drop of bitter in 
our cup, counting the lamp oil as nothing. It was the fleas. 
Without any inordinate vanity, I may say that I am a judge of 
fleas. I have given them my attention under various circum. 
stances and in various countries. Not to speak of an intimacy 
with the ordinary flea of the diligence, founded on having tra. 
velled many a league in his company, I have spent nights with 
hardy mountain fleas in Swiss chalets, with desperate freischiit:, 
wildjdager fleas in the Tyrol, with bold contrabandist fleas inthe . 
Spanish Pyrenees, with Arab fleas, restless and lawless, children 
of the desert, dwellers in tents. But none of these ever im- 
pressed me so much as the natives of the Val Savaranche; 
Equal to any of the others in ferocity and physical vigour, they 
surpass them all in instinct. They even give evidence of g 
kind of mutual dependence and organization of labour, which 
suggests something like a dawning civilization—so systematic 
and well-sustained are their attacks. In the ‘Marmot’s Hole’: 
(an inn) we were knee-deep in them. They crept up our 
trowsers and down our necks, until we were saturated with 
them. They lay in wait for us in dark corners, and sprang 
upon us suddenly. They clung to us viciously, and bit us at 
supper and bit us at breakfast. They bit us sitting and bit us 
walking. On the mountain side, on the glacier, nay, even on 
the top of the Grivola, unaffected by the rarefication of the air, 
unimpressed by the magnificence of the view, there they were, 
biting away as if they had not broken their fast for four-and- 
twenty hours. I know it sounds like effeminacy to complain 
of any of the hardships one undergoes on an expedition of this 
kind, and I hold that the man who cannot endure hunger and 
thirst, cold and heat—to have his nose blistered and his toes 
frost-bitten—has no business in the high Alps. But you musi 
draw the line somewhere; and I draw it at fleas.” 


ANECDOTE OF A Back Repstart.—A railway carriage had 
been left for some weeks out of use in the station at Giessen, 
Hesse-Darmstadt, in the month of May, 1852, and when the 
superintendent came to examine the carriage, he found thata 
black redstart had built her nest upon the collision spring ; he 
very humanely retained the carriage in its shed until its use 
was imperatively demanded, and at last attached it to the 
train which ran to Frankfort-on-the-Maine, a distance of nearly 
forty-miles. It remained at Frankfort for thirty-six hours, and 
was then brought back to Giessen, and after one or two short 
journeys came back again to rest at Giessen, after a period of 
four days. The young birds were by this time partly fledged, 
and finding that the parent bird had not deserted her offspring, 
the superintendent carefully removed the nest to a place of 
safety, whither the parent soon followed. The young were, im 
process of time, full fledged and left the nest to shift for them’; 
selves. It is evident that one at least of the parent birds-must” 
have accompanied the nest in all its journeys, for, putting 1 
the difficulty which must have been experienced by the -parenis 
in watching for every carriage that arrived at Giessen, the 
nestlings would have perished from hunger during theit stay 
at Frankfort, for every one who has reared young birds is per- 
fectly aware that they need food every two hours. More- 
over, the guard of the train repeatedly saw a red-tailed bird 
flying about that part of the carriage on which the nest was 
placed. 


DEATH IN THE Toy-sHop.—A sudden and heavy rain dreve us 
for shelter into the Lowther Arcade, and while there we amused 
ourselves for a time by watching the children turn over the 
toys displayed, embarrassed in their choice of an object by the 
very extent of the choice offered. We could not help remarking 
the extreme brilliancy of the green paint with which some of 
them were decorated, and the idea at once occurred to us that 
arsenite of copper might count for something in this. We 
bought three or four toys embellished with this colour, and 07 
reaching our laboratory, subjected them to analysis, the result 
of which proved that arsenic, in the form of arsenite of copper 
(Scheele’s green) was there present in so large a proportion a8 
to render it a most dangerous risk to place such playthings ™ 
the hands of children.—The Chemical News. 





